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determinations which have not been ascertained to exist
in the concrete. Reality belongs to such constructions
inasmuch as they express the real nature of a real feature
of concrete existence. The determinations which we
ascribe to the abstract object are not figments of our own.
They are so founded in the nature of our object as to be
necessarily possible. But it is only to this extent that
they claim to be real. Geometrical construction furnishes
a familiar example. The term figure^ as ordinarily used,
implies demarcation ; it implies the bounding off of one
portion of extension from another by some difference in
the character of the extended contents. Now it may be
doubted1 whether in the physical world or in our own
mental imagery extended contents are ever so arranged
that their boundaries form perfectly straight lines, or
exactly equal lines, or perfect circles, or perfect spheres.
None the less these conceptions express the actual nature
of space, and to this extent they have an indisputable
claim to be regarded as real. If we consider the distribu-
tion of the contents of space as conditioned only by the
nature of space, it must be possible for adjoining surfaces
to bound each other so as to form a perfectly straight
line; and the same holds good for other perfect figures.
To understand this we must note that all demarcated
figure presupposes what we may call undemarcated figure ;
all delineated lines presuppose undelineated lines. A
particle cannot move so as to describe a line unless the
path it is to traverse already exists. In any portion of
solid space there must be any number of undemarcated
surfaces which are perfectly plane, and in each plane there
must be any number of undemarcated lines which are
perfectly straight and of circles which are perfectly
circular.2 The geometrical possibility of demarcated figures
simply consists in the actual existence of corresponding
undemarcated figures. From this point of view, such
geometrical constructions as the perfect circle are neces-
sarily possible. They express the actual nature of space,

1 I do not affirm that the doubt is ultimately justified.
*2 Cf. Hallam's Criticism of Locke in his History of European Literature.